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THE  ART  OF  JACOB  DAGY3 

In  museums  and  exhibitions,  one  can  always  observe  some 
people  v/ho,  different  from  the  pictorially  minded  maoority, 
are  prevailincly  attracted  by  sculpture.  Indeed,  those  v/ho 
so  primarily  prefer  the  three-dimensional  art,  foolov/  one 
of  our  old  instincts  that  we  share  with  animals.  It  is  the  sense 
of  form  and  space  and  their  correlation  whose  rich  aesthetical 
possibilities  man  has  developed  since  diluvial  timcA,  prior  to 
his  earliest  paintings. 

From  those  cave  dv/eller  times  until  the  generation  that 
preceded  us,  the  art  of  shaping  forms  along  with  coiinter acting 
spacial  elements  into  exi)ressive  compositions  went  together 
with  an  inclination  or  an  ability  existing  in  humans  only,  not 
in  animals,  that  of  figurative  creation.  During  about  three 
h\indred  centuries,  the  two  elements  of  sculptural  experience 
were  one.  Both  in  barbaric  and  in  clasrjic  civilizations, 
creative  sculptiire  was  an  organic  unity  of  natural  figures 
with  the  expressiveness  of  form  and  space.  In  iifrican,  pre-Oolumbiai 
Indian,  Chinese,  and  westernmedieval  sculptures,  the  oneness  of 
figure  and  composition  is  always  present;  it  is  not  less  unsepar- 
ably  united  in  those  ancient  Geek  and  later  Italian  or  northern 
materworks  that  we  most  admire. 

The  concept  of  the  figure  and  the  interrelation  between  it 
and  form-space  was  never  homogenous.  Peoples,  times  and  individ- 
uals richly  diversified  the  elements  of  sculptural  e:^pericnce, 
coming  close  to  nature  or  withdrawing  from  it  into  remote  sKSHiakixxi 
resemblance  or  even  into  rather  symbolic  analogy. 

It  was  a  deplorable  privilege  of  our  time  to  interrupt  that 
tradition  of  all  mankind  by  giving  up  f igurativeness  and  proclaimr- 
ing  form  or  formlessness  as  the  only  principle  of  sculptural  art. 
For  Dagys,  particularly  at  the  time  when  he  was  a  newcomer^ on  the 
western  hemisphere,  it  might  have  been  a  strong  temptation  abandon 
his  east-European  devotion  to  beliefs  and  ideals  and  to  buy  cheap 
success  by  some  contormijry .  This  would  have  meant  in^tywTTiry  to 
adopt  not  only  the  incomparable  heritage  of  the  west,  but  also 
its  modern  weakness,  its  unfaithfulness  to  its  supreme  values. 
The  oeuvre  in  front  of  us  bears  witness  to  a  strong  character 
by  virtue  of  which  he  v/as  able  to  counteract  the  general 
impoverishment  of  contemporary  sculpture  and  to  enrich  it 
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by  an  original  contribution. 

While  many  artists  are  perpetually  looking  for  motives, 
Dagys  had  rather  to  defend  himself  from  the  dancerous  bounty 
of  the  motives  that  seem  to  pursue  him.  Among  his  moving  forces 
are  the  echoes  of  a  peole*s  struggle  for  its  living  space  ajid 
for  its  freedom,  all  the  Lithuanian  I'emembrance ,  pre-Christian 
mythology  and  devoted  Christian  faith,  his  search  for  himself  in 
a  new  environment,  and  after  all  the  generally  human  feelings 
?/hich  are  both  reality  and  vision;  there  is  love,  heroism, 
farewell,  despair,  nostalgia,  reconciliation.  The  dangers  of 
literary  concepts  have  to  be  overcome.  In  this  struggle  for 
pure  sculpture,  a  highly  developed  connection  v/ith  the  material 
was  helpful.  It  was  especially  wood  whose  treatment  shows 
fine  loving  intimacy  by  which  forming  becomes  a  process 
analogous  to  mstn-woman  relation  in  its  never  ending  nev/ness. 
oo  the  po?;er  of  the  theme  could  be  subordinated  to  the  entirety 
of  the  composition.  The  material  and  the  subject,  the  general 
form  resulting  from  variable  and  always  varied  balance  of 
mass,  space  and  movement,  and  the  governing  idea  become  one  unit. 
Thus  in  its  best  instances  reaches  a  quality  relatively  common 
with  Eskimo  or  /ifrican  carving  or  with  the  golden  ages  of  European 
art,  but  in  our  time  limited  to  very  few  artists  who  still 
possess  the  unspoiled  primary  instincts. 

There  is  another  quality  of  pov/erful  masterpieces  that 
some  of  -Dagys  v/orks  share.  vVhen  he  means  a  specific  martyr, 
a  hero  of  his  people  who  is  going  to  die  or  to  be  executed, 
the  meaning  is  widely  being  enlarged,  /vithout  any  additional 
action  or  at.ribute,  it  becomes  generally  human,  detached 
from  its  particular  story  and  background.  3o  it  is  the  very 
martyr;  his  suffering,  his  fate  and  his  greatness  are  becoming 
our  own.  In  his  lovers,  the  old  theme  returns  with  the  same  convin- 
cing generality.  And  in  the  silent  dialogue  of  a  giant  bull  with 
a  tiny  child  we  feel  most  elementarily  the  power  of  primordial  fcEfaai 
being  in  its  mysterious  necessity  and  goodness. 

ft'e  ought  always  to  be  av/are  of  the  relativity  of  any  judgment 
on  any  contemporary.  .Vith  this  limitation,  comJ  conclusions 


about  the  art  of  Dagys  could  be  summed  up  by  one  unrestrained 
recognition:  nis  merit  is  his  personal  synthesis  of  faithfulness 
and  originality,  an  approach  to  sculptural  values  that  deserves  to 
be  called  monumental. 

OtoO  Schneid 


Ct  0  ochneid  is  an  artist,  art  historian  and  author  of  art  books. 
Tne  best  publication  about  hirii  is  an  Alinari  portfolio  of  his 
paintin^fjS  and  sculptures,  .^uropean  museui;is,  sucn  as  the  ritti  Palace, 
i-'lorence,  and  the  .-Ibertina,  Vienna,  as  v/ell  as  distin^^uished 
American  coliections  ov/n  his  works. 


